FROM CLIME  TO  CLIME

who is to be envied/' replied Rumi with a twinkle. "Behold
the silkworm. She produces silk for others. Not until
she has spun it does she become a butterfly to flutter in
the sun. If Your Excellence will permit, my first pleasure
is to show you where the Governor minds his own
business."

Fathoming the idioms of our new friend promised to
be part of the day's play. At this rate he would not only
be an oracle but something of an education into the
bargain.

We visited the Governor, an immaculately clad Iranian
who wore spats and spoke French. The business of
clearing our passports, it seemed, would take some time.
It was the last day of a religious festival. Unfortunately
he who must scribble hieroglyphics upon the appropriate
page, was absent. As our time was limited, we decided
to leave Rumi to cope with the documents, while we visited
Taq-i-Bustan, the Throne of the Garden, where some of
the finest rock carvings in the world, in sculptured caves
in the face of the mountain, gazed upon the snow-fed pool.
Taq-i-Bustan. The name had a pleasant roll. In Sassanian
days the garden must in truth have resembled the Paradise
claimed for it. We saw willow trees sheltering dilapidated
statuary, relic of the days of Khosroe, dignity marred by
a new wall of yellow brick. Bas-reliefs inside two grottoes
claimed our attention. <

Approaching a straw hat which seemed to have some
pretentions beneath it, we asked the owner if he spoke
English or French. The answer was English, but only
just.

"How old are these carvings?" we asked.

"Six thousand years B.C."

We looked at him sideways.

"Six thousand B.C.?" we questioned doubtfully.

"More than six thousand years B.C.," he reiterated.

He seemed to know few other words, except some names,
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